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conjured to her bed for several months. And now she has some kind of 
spells that come upon her, when she lies like one dead for about an hour. 
She cannot bear any kind of medicine to be used about her. She says that 
she can hear all that is said to her but cannot speak.' It is unnecessary to 
cite all the instances given in the compositions. They are numerous enough 
to go far toward proving that insanity on the plantation was often laid to 
' conjuration ' and consequently took in the patient the form that the belief 
in conjuration would naturally give it, just as in New Testament times it 
was believed to be demoniacal possession and took that form in its mani- 
festations. 

(To be continued.) 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The History of an Ordeal. — The very interesting contribution to the 
folk-lore of Newfoundland, made by Rev. George Patterson, D. D., in the 
last number of this Journal (vol. viii. pp. 289, 290), not only supplies a 
most curious addition to a famous English ballad of the Middle Age, but 
also points out a general principle important for the comprehension of 
popular tradition. In describing the superstitions of the people on the 
coast, the writer cites the following anecdote, given on the authority of 
Judge Bennett of Harbor Grace : — 

" The judge tells another good story illustrative of their superstition. 
Being at one of the outposts, a woman came to him complaining that some 
person had stolen a pair of blankets which she had washed and put out to 
dry, and wishing him to turn the key on the Bible to discover the thief. 
He refused, assuring her that he had no such power. But, as she contin- 
ued to urge him, he proposed another plan. 

" He asked if she had a good crowing bird. She said no, but her neigh- 
bor, Mrs. , had. She of course had a large iron pot. He then directed 

her to summon all the men in the neighborhood to come to the house at 
dark. This was done ; the rooster was caught and placed under the pot. 
When the men assembled the lamp was extinguished and they were sent 
outside. One man, whom the judge suspected as the guilty party, pro- 
tested strongly against the proceeding, declaring his disbelief in any such 
idea as it involved. However, they were required in turn to go and touch 
the pot, the understanding being that when the guilty should do so the 
cock would crow. Each man went in and returned without the expected 
sign, and the man who had protested against the proceeding now appealed 
to the fact to show the folly of it. The judge, however, called them into 
the house, and the lamp being relit he remarked on the strangeness of the 
affair, and then called on all to hold up their hands, when it was found 
that the man's hands were clean, showing that he had never touched the 
pot at all. He at first attempted to deny his guilt, but on being threatened 
with being sent to jail he gave up his plunder." 
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That any test, believed to be infallible, should affect the imagination of 
the culprit and force him to acknowledge his fault is a general psychologi- 
cal principle familiar in the literature of ordeals, and indeed at the basis of 
the establishment of such experiments. But the curious part of the story 
is the form of the trial. The character of the cock as the revealer of truth 
and detecter of lies is derived from the part he is assigned in the Biblical 
narrative, in which his crowing acts as a rebuke to Peter. Hence the cock, 
in Old French Noels, on Christmas eve, is supposed to precede the angels 
in proclaiming the birth of Jesus ; according to the heading of a sheet of 
carols of the seventeenth century : " The Cock croweth Christus natus 
est, Christ is born. The raven asked Quando, When ? The crow replied, 
Hac node, This night. The ox crieth out, Ubi, ubi ? Where, where ? The 
sheep bleated out, Bethlehem, Bethlehem. A voice from heaven sounded, 
Gloria in excelsis, Glory be on high ! " Prof. F. J. Child, who cites from 
Hone this heading in " The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 22, 
vol i. pp. 233-241, gives the history of the ballad above mentioned, a song 
apparently of northern origin, found in Danish and Swedish, as well as in 
English, where it exists in a version written in a manuscript referred to the 
reign of Henry VI. ; it may be well briefly here to trace the outline of his 
results. 

In two late Greek manuscripts of the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus is 
interpolated a passage in which it is related concerning Judas that after he 
had tried to induce the Jews to take back the thirty pieces he went to his 
house and there found his wife sitting and a cock roasting before the coals. 
Judas declares to his wife that it is his intention to hang himself, for he 
has betrayed Jesus, who will rise on the third day, and woe to us. His 
wife bids him not talk in this manner, for the cock that is roasting before 
the. coals is as likely to crow as Jesus to rise again. While she is speaking 
the cock flaps his wings and crows thrice, after which Judas proceeds to 
make a noose of the rope and hang himself. This story was made the 
foundation of a ballad, in which St. Stephen figures as a stable-groom ; 
this character is explained by the quality of the saint, among northern 
nations, as patron of horses ; it is supposed that such duty was assigned to 
him because his day, December 26, corresponded to an ancient Germanic 
festival which had relation to the welfare of horses ; the horse-racing on the 
day named was a remnant of heathen ceremony, the horse being sacred to 
Frey, whose festival was Yule. The English ballad recites that Stephen, 
a servant of King Herod and charged with bringing to table the head of a 
boar, casts down the dish and affirms that he forsakes Herod, since a child 
is born in Bethlehem that " is better than we all." Herod asks if Stephen 
is mad, or if he has any grievance ; he answers no, but there is a child 
born that shall help us at our need. Here may be quoted two stanzas, 
with a slight modernization of the spelling : — 

That is so sooth, Stephen, all so sooth, iwis, 
As this capoun crowe sal that lyth here in myn dish. 
The word was not so sone seyd, that word in that halle, 
The capoun crew Cristus natus est ! among the lordes all. 

Follows the stoning of Stephen. 
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Now, if to the song be compared the anecdote cited by Dr. Patterson, 
there seems little room to doubt that in the iron pot in the Newfoundland 
ceremony is contained a reminiscence of the incident as narrated in the 
ballad, and that the ordeal has grown out of the misunderstood miracle. 
In this case we seem to have a popular judicial procedure of literary origin. 
This is not an exceptional example of folk-usages which have grown out of 
uncomprehended tales and phrases, ultimately from learned men. While 
it may be true that action is in its nature more permanent than speech, and 
therefore that the deeds of men are more to be regarded than their words, 
it is nevertheless an error to discard the obvious truth, that speech is an 
important part of conduct. In the case of ritual no small part, even of 
popular worship, is derived from literary sources symbolized in the cere- 
monies. Probably this principle would be found to have an application in 
regard to oral no less than written literature. Who could have expected to 
find a Greek apocryphal book, a Germanic deity, a Scandinavian folk- 
song, a mediaeval English carol, and a pious belief regarding the nativity of 
Christ, in the local judicial procedure of English-speaking sailors in an iso- 
lated island of the New World ? 

W. W.N. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Cincinnati. — A Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society has been 
formed in Cincinnati. On January 25 a meeting of the few members of the 
Society living in the city was called by Prof. Charles L. Edwards, at the 
rooms of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History ; but the response was 
not such as to promote hopes of a successful movement. In the second 
week of February Dr. John H. McCormick, of Washington, D. C, gave an 
address on Folk-lore at the rooms of the Woman's Club, in which he called 
attention to the work of the Society. The officers of the Club Jield a meet- 
ing at the rooms of the Club on March 7, and after conference with 
Professor Edwards determined to form a committee for the purpose of 
forming a Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, of which Miss Laws, 
president of the Woman's Club, was chairman. On March 17 a meeting 
was called by this committee, at which Professor Edwards delivered an 
address on " Folk-lore," showing that the study consisted in the collec- 
tion and examination of mythology, beliefs, rituals, songs, and stories of 
the people, and that the great epic poems of the world are to be regarded 
as the outgrowth of folk-lore. He showed that America presented one of 
the widest fields for this branch of research, mentioning in especial folk- 
music as existing in Indian and negro melodies, as well as in the songs of 
immigrant populations. Rabbi David Philipson and Dr. W. H. Venable 
heartily expressed their agreement with the views of the speaker, after 
which an organization was effected, and a nominating committee, consisting 
of Rabbi Philipson, Dean Myers, and Mrs. George Thayer, appointed to 
report on the second Tuesday in April. On April 14 the committee 
accordingly reported, and officers were elected as follows : — 



